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Abstract 

This study investigates bilingualized dictionary use of Taiwanese university students. It aims 
to examine EFL learners’ overall dictionary use behavior and their perspectives on book 
dictionary as well as the necessity of advance guidance in using dictionaries. Data was collected 
through questionnaires and analyzed by SPSS 15.0. Findings indicate that the subjects held 
positive perspectives towards the helpfulness of using bilingualized dictionaries in learning 
English whereas only roughly half of them fonned the dictionary use habits out in the 
classroom. Frequency of looking up aspects of word infonnation might be determined by 
classroom activities and assignments, in which both FI and F2 information of head words were 
considered useful. This paper concludes by arguing that low proficiency students may need 
solid training in using F2 infonnation in bilingualized dictionaries to expand their knowledge 
of English vocabulary. Implications and suggestions for classroom practice will also be made. 

Keywords: EFF learners; comparatively low achievement students; bilingualized dictionary; 
book dictionary; dictionary use behaviors. 
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Introduction 

Choosing the most appropriate dictionaries for language learners to accommodate their 
different needs in the EFL classroom is a common and recurrent problem for language teachers. 
When target language inputs are quite limited in real life, Taiwanese learners seldom have the 
chance to acquire English vocabulary in a natural environment. In order to expose learners to 
more of their target language, dictionaries might be an invaluable source of and effective 
reference to English as they can solve learners’ problems by providing them with useful 
linguistic infonnation and cultural insights. Especially when teachers are unavailable for 
immediate consultation, English dictionaries can serve as a means to filling this void. For non¬ 
native English speakers, advancing their English proficiency might be a life-long learning task 
and should not be merely confined to formal school education. When they proceed with English 
learning throughout their lives, learners need reliable information that they can refer to 
whenever they encounter and want to solve problems related to their use of the target language. 
Not only can good dictionaries provide learners with English cultural knowledge but also 
intrigue their long-lasting interest in learning the language. Hence, dictionaries can be a useful 
tool in turning users into independent problem solvers and autonomous language learners. 

In the language classroom, learners are likely to make further progress in developing their 
target language if dictionary use can be integrated into their learning process. However, leaving 
students, especially beginning and lower proficiency level learners, to choose dictionaries for 
themselves might not cause an equally positive effect on their language learning. Many 
researchers such as Fan and Xiao (2006), Lou and Li (2012), Shi and Pan (2005), and Wang 
(2007) all argue that English learners need to choose the dictionaries in which the contents and 
characteristics can accord with their different English levels. Without being aware of how 
dictionary use can assist them in learning a language, learners might trap themselves into just 
getting by whenever they need to consult dictionaries. Hence, to such students, English teachers 
turn into a role model of successful English learners and professional dictionary users. Based 
on their teaching and learning experience, English teachers can advise students to choose 
dictionaries, compensate their lack of familiarity with English dictionaries, and improve their 
dictionary reference skills through proper training and exercises specifically arranged in the 
class. 

Significant research related to the effectiveness of using dictionaries in boosting learners’ L2 
vocabulary and reading comprehension has been accomplished in Taiwan. The majority of the 
research focuses on educators’ evaluative perspectives, whereas an understanding of actual 
dictionary users’ perspectives is still limited and needs to be crystallized. Therefore, the 
purpose of the present study is to explore comparatively low English proficiency level students’ 
perceptions towards their use of Longman Active Study English-Chinese Dictionary 
(LASECD) for one year in their general English courses at Wenzao Ursuline University of 
Languages (Wenzao, fonner Wenzao Ursuline College of Languages), Taiwan. This group of 
students’ overall College Student English Proficiency Level Test (CSEPT) scores ranged from 
120 to 150. In this study, data was collected through questionnaires in order to elicit 
information concerning the subjects’ dictionary use behavior and their overall perceptions of 
LASECD. The questionnaires consisted of 29 items and were administered to 147 students. 
The findings revealed that about one-half of the participants perceived that they have fonned 
habits of using LASECD in studying English. The findings also indicate the types of word 
knowledge which these students frequently sought out when they used LASECD. In addition, 
most of the participants held positive perceptions toward LASECD and their use of this 
dictionary. Please see the research results in the section of Findings and Discussion. 
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Literature Review 

Many dictionaries are available in a variety of formats today: online dictionaries, dictionary 
APPs for smartphones, book dictionaries, hand-held pocket electronic dictionaries, and CD- 
ROMs. In explaining the main function of dictionaries in language learning, Bejoint (2002) 
and Lou & Li (2012) claim that after readers find out and check the meaning of unknown or 
unfamiliar words, they will not only read and comprehend the text but also improve their 
acquisition of vocabulary. Expanding the bank of vocabulary can move learners toward their 
long-term learning goals of using their L2 spontaneously and expressing themselves explicitly 
and completely. Tomaszczyk (1979, citing from Ryu 2006) pioneered research into dictionary 
use and investigated 449 Polish university students of English, foreign language instructors, 
and translators. The results showed that dictionaries were mainly used for translation, which is 
not a rare situation at all in EFL contexts. Bilingual dictionaries can quickly provide LI 
equivalents of L2 words, making them popular among learners at all levels (Atkins and 
Varantola 1998; Baxter 1980) and particularly useful to L2 beginning learners (Bejoint and 
Mouli, 1987). 

Among research into bilingual dictionaries, Knight’s (1994) study showed lower proficiency 
learners’ improved reading comprehension by using bilingual dictionaries to look up totally 
unfamiliar words. Other researchers, such as Hulstihn, Hollander and Grenadius (1996), found 
that learners of all levels can use bilingual dictionaries to learn vocabulary while advanced 
learners are more likely to use bilingual dictionaries to confirm their understanding of partially 
known L2 lexical items (Atkins and Varantola 1997; Hulstijn 1993; Knight 1994). In spite of 
quick consultation of L2 words and LI equivalents, bilingual dictionaries have attracted 
criticisms as low level L2 learners might be put under wrong impression that they can find 
perfect equivalents in both languages. Due to limited information provided in bilingual 
dictionaries, Hunt (2009) argues that this weakness of bilingual dictionaries may transform 
language learning into “a matter of one-to-one word translation,” (p.14 ) and in turn students 
might prefer to employ this strategy to deal with the meanings of unknown words directly. The 
advantages of quick consultation of L2 words and L1 translations in bilingual dictionaries 
should be acknowledged as they indeed help learners quickly understand the gist of new words. 
But, simplistic translations are very likely to blur learners’ view of the correct concept of L2 
knowledge and block their progress in developing L2 proficiency level. 

On the other hand, monolingual dictionaries contain rich information of L2 words and usages, 
including definitions, word classes, example sentences, phrasal verbs, idioms, synonyms, etc. 
all presented in L2, which can deflect LI translations of L2 words. By using monolingual 
dictionaries, learners can receive more L2 reading input, eliminate the possibility of making 
interference errors, train their thinking in English, and enhance their comprehension of L2 (Lou 
and Li 2012). Despite more reading that L2 learners can access through using monolingual 
dictionaries, the content of monolingual dictionaries used by native speakers and advanced L2 
learners might lead to information overload to learners of L2 at the low proficiency level. While 
they are busy identifying the correct meaning of a new word, they might need to work out many 
other unfamiliar words suddenly appearing in an entry, without much benefit. In order to 
counterbalance the cons of bilingual and monolingual dictionaries and combine their pros, 
bilingualized dictionaries are published and growing in popularity. As Hartman (1994, p.243) 
suggests, bilingualized dictionaries are a “hybrid dictionary type” and “a compromise” between 
two types of L2 dictionaries so that learners can get the best of both worlds. 

Laufer and Hadar (1997) claim that bilingualized dictionaries give low proficiency learners an 
additional choice of which types of infonnation they need to refer to (e.g. LI, L2, and both). 
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Various aspects of L2 words are provided in bilingualized dictionaries. In addition to LI 
equivalents, the definitions, example sentences, phrasal verbs, idioms, etc. of L2 words are all 
presented in both of learners’ LI and L2. Hence, unlike monolingual dictionaries, L2 
information on L2 words provide an alternative to LI explanations for lower proficiency 
learners. Also, they can enhance their understanding of L2 word knowledge and refine their 
ability to define L2 words by using L2. Other than that, for higher proficiency learners, 
bilingualized dictionaries can be used to ensure that their knowledge of L2 vocabulary is 
accurate (Laufer and Hadar 1997). 

In the present study, LASECD (please see one page of the dictionary contents taken from 
LASECD in Appendix A) was chosen to help the comparatively low achievement university 
students at Wenzao become familiar with the wealth of information that bilingualized 
dictionaries offer. At the beginning of the fall semester in 2011, the participants’ English 
teachers provided their students with a training session on dictionary use and exercises for a 
week. Then these teachers assigned the students to work on individualized glossaries of head 
words that these students learned in English classes. In their glossary, they wrote down English 
words, Chinese equivalents, parts of speech, example sentences, family words, and so on. In 
addition, the three teachers often designed and arranged activities which were relevant to the 
learning materials in class. They expected to help the students establish their habits of using 
LASECD, increase their experience of using bilingualized dictionaries to comprehend the 
reading text, and build vocabulary in order to have a positive influence on the students’ 
vocabulary knowledge. The goal was for these students to reduce their reliance on Chinese 
translations of words and enrich their understanding of other kinds of knowledge concerning 
the words to be learned. Around the end of the spring semester in 2012, questionnaires were 
distributed to 147 students to generate their overall opinions of dictionary use. 

To reiterate, as the dictionary is an indispensable instrument for L2 learning, how learners 
perceive their dictionary use behavior and their perspectives towards the dictionary which they 
are using can shed light on the instruction of dictionary use for educators. 

Objectives of the Study 

The present study aims at researching into comparatively low achievement university students’ 
perceptions towards using bilingualized dictionary -Longman Active Study English-Chinese 
Dictionary -when they study English at university. Their perceptions will be identified to find 
answers to the following questions: 

1. What is students’ dictionary use behavior? 

2. What types of information in the bilingualized dictionary do students look up? 

3. How do students perceive their bilingualized dictionaries? 

4. How do students perceive the helpfulness of using bilingualized dictionaries in learning 
English? 

5. How do students perceive the instruction of dictionary use? 

The findings of this study are expected to provide valuable infonnation to understand how 
comparatively low achievement students evaluate their dictionary use in learning English. This 
study may also serve as a pilot study for further research into dictionary use in the university 
EFL context in Taiwan. 
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Research Methodology 

The participants in this study were 81 freshmen and 66 sophomores, who were attending the 
required General English Level II Course, constituting a weekly five-hour integrated English 
skills class, in the 36-credit English program at Wenzao during the academic year 2011/2012. 
All these comparatively low achievement participants had roughly a homogeneous background 
in terms of their first language (Mandarin Chinese) and the amount of formal English 
instruction at Wenzao. Their overall College Student English Proficiency Test (CSEPT) scores 
were between 120 and 150, which are considered an indicator of their English proficiency. The 
anonymity of the questionnaire respondents was established by specifically asking them not to 
write their names on the questionnaires unless they were voluntarily willing to be interviewed 
in the future if necessary. Questionnaires were used as the initial survey instrument and the 
final questionnaires were composed of 29 items including two open-ended questions. The 
finalized questionnaires were written in Chinese (shown in Appendix B). Questions 1 to 27 
used a five-point Likert scale, (item 1~4 and 19-27: l=strongly agree; 2= agree; 3=somewhat 
agree; 4=disagree; 5=strongly agree; item 5-18: l=always; 2= nearly always; 3=half of the 
time; 4=scldom; 5=never), and asked about the respondents’ experience and perceptions of 
dictionary use. In addition, question 28 and 29 were two open-ended questions to elicit opinions 
from the students concerning the effectiveness of using dictionaries in English learning and the 
necessity of receiving instruction in dictionary use at the initial stage of the English course. 
The reliability of the questionnaire was established using test-retest on 46 EFL university 
students who were excluded from the sample. Chronbach alpha was calculated and found to 
equal .868 in the pilot study and .883 in the survey. The questionnaire data were gathered in 
the last 10 to 15 minutes of the students’ class time, via prior agreement with the teachers. Of 
the 152 copies distributed, 147 copies were returned to the researcher, yielding a response of 
rate of 96.71%. Questionnaire data was analyzed through using the statistical software SPSS 
15.0. 


Findings and Discussion 

In this section, questionnaire data is presented describing the habits and perceptions of using 
bilingualized dictionaries of 147 Taiwanese EFL university students under study. The research 
findings will be discussed by answering the five research questions mentioned earlier. In 
presenting the results of the study, the percentages of each item were calculated to describe and 
summarize the responses of the students. The results of the items that relate to each research 
question are presented in tables, and explanations are provided accordingly. For the purpose of 
illustration, Longman Active Study English-Chinese Dictionary will be abbreviated as 
LASECD in the following. The first research question: “What is students’ dictionary use 
behavior?” was measured through 4 items (item 1-4) in the questionnaire and the responses 
are presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Habits in Using the Dictionary (response frequencies in percentages) 


Item 

Statement 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

I am in the habit of using LASECD. 2.8 

16.6 

37.2 

40 

3.4 

2 

I look up unknown English words in the LASECD. 2.7 

19 

29.3 

45.6 

3.4 

3 

I use LASECD when I study English at home. 2 

9.5 

27.9 

54.4 

6.1 

4 

I find LASECD helpful to me. 7.6 

28.5 

40.3 

22.9 

0.7 


(l=strongly agree; 2=agree; 3=somewhat agree; 4 _ d is agree; 5=strongly disagree) 

As Table 1 suggests, 56.6% of the students agreed that they were in the habit of using LASECD. 
Though it cannot be sure whether these students used LASECD only for their English course 
use or also for their personal self-study purpose, around half of the students (51%) tended to 
look up unknown English words in this specific bilingualized dictionary. On the other hand, 
Table 1 also reveals that more than 60% of the students disagreed that they used LASECD at 
home, which might imply that these students saw using LASECD as a classroom requirement 
and yet learned how to make good use of this language learning tool to improve their English 
proficiency. The researcher believes this percentage is not satisfactory if students are expected 
to expand their word knowledge through using dictionaries as frequently as possible. 

Whereas many of the students did not use LASECD outside the classroom, 76.4% of the 
students confirmed the helpfulness of LASECD. Based on this the researcher speculates that 
the students acknowledged the effectiveness of using LASECD in completing the task at hand 
no matter what it was. Indeed, during the past year the English teachers kept designing activities 
to focus their level-2 students’ attention on vocabulary learning, to familiarize them with 
LASECD, and to improve their dictionary-use skills. By so doing, their students were explicitly 
informed and guided to experience how to learn English words, which might result in better 
retention and employment of vocabulary in their English outputs through using dictionaries. In 
response to the first research question, the above findings might suggest that these 
comparatively low achievement students coming from different learning backgrounds and 
fields of study would like to use LASECD, and the majority of them perceived it relatively 
helpful in their English study. 

The second research question: “What types of information in the bilingualized dictionary do 
students look up?” was measured through 14 questionnaire statements (item 5~18). The 
percentages of their responses are presented in Table 2, and information students looked up in 
the dictionary are ranked in Table 3. 
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Table 2. Types of Dictionary Information (Response frequencies in percentages) 


Item 

Statement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

I use LASECD to find out Chinese equivalents of words. 

9.5 

24.5 

40.1 

25.9 

0 

6 

I use LASECD to find out English definitions or words. 

8.8 

30.6 

33.3 

27.2 

0 

7 

I use LASECD to find out pronunciation of words. 

6.1 

17 

25.9 

43.5 

7.5 

8 

I use LASECD to find out derived verb forms. 

2.7 

22.4 

40.1 

30.6 

4.1 

9 

I use LASECD to find out collocations. 

5.4 

21.1 

43.5 

27.9 

2 

10 

I use LASECD to identify the right meaning of words. 

5.4 

21.8 

43.5 

27.2 

2 

11 

I use LASECD to find out parts of speech. 

6.8 

33.3 

32 

27.2 

0.7 

12 

I use LASECD to find out family words. 

7.5 

22.4 

38.1 

31.3 

0.7 

13 

I use LASECD to find out phrasal verbs and idioms. 

6.1 

22.4 

38.8 

32.7 

0 

14 

I use LASECD to find out synonyms of words. 

4.1 

21.1 

37.4 

35.4 

2 

15 

I use LASECD to find out opposites of words. 

2.7 

19 

36.1 

39.5 

2.7 

16 

I use LASECD to find out example sentences. 

12.2 

30.6 

30.6 

26.5 

0 

17 

I use grammar exercises in the learner’s handbook of 
LASECD. 

2 

5.4 

26.5 

51 

15 

18 

I use the picture dictionary of LASECD to learn vocabulary. 

2 

7.5 

31.3 

46.3 

12.9 


(l=always; 2=nearly always; 3=half of the time; 4=seldom; 5=never) 

Table 3. Ranked Types of Information Looked Up in the Dictionary (Response frequencies in 


percentages) 

No. 

Type of information 

percentages 

No. 

Type of information 

percentages 

1 

Chinese equivalents 

74.1 

7 

phrasal verbs and idioms 

67.3 

2 

Example sentences 

73.5 

8 

verb forms 

65.3 

3 

English definitions 

72.8 

9 

synonyms 

62.6 

4 

part of speech 

72.1 

10 

opposite words 

57.8 

5 

collocations 

70.1 

11 

pronunciation 

49 

5 

right meaning 

70.1 

12 

picture dictionary 

41.1 

6 

family words 

68 

13 

grammar exercises 

34 


The infonnation most frequently looked up, Chinese equivalents, did not come as a surprise in 
response to these comparatively low achievement students’ strong reliance on the meanings of 
unknown English words translated into their first language. The high ranking of example 
sentences, English definitions, part of speech, and the right meaning of words, family words, 
etc. perhaps can be explained by the fact that the students needed such information to complete 
the assignments or tasks in orafter class. Summer (1988) indicates that the definition with 
examples in the dictionary would benefit reading comprehension. 

In order to help students improve their reading comprehension and avoid lack of consistency 
in using dictionaries, the English teacher asked their students to individually make a glossary 
of English head words from their textbooks or supplementary reading materials. Students either 
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chose by themselves or were assigned at least five key words every week, looked these words 
up in their LASECD in their free time, and wrote down Chinese equivalents, English 
definitions, parts of speech, and example sentences of these required words in their writing 
pads. Other information, such as pronunciation, usages, phrasal verbs and idioms, synonyms, 
opposite words, or extra word knowledge of associated lexical items were not compulsory in 
this assignment. 

In addition, the English teachers asked their students to bring LASECD to the class from time 
to time to accomplish in-class tasks by finding out key information from their reference 
materials. By means of glossary and vocabulary learning activities, students could practice their 
dictionary search methods as well as have hands-on experience of viewing the richness of 
information in dictionaries. Hence, the overall results shown in Table 3 are somehow 
predictable. Grammar exercises were the least looked up. Grammar exercises in the learner’s 
handbooks had been addressed in the beginning weeks of the first semester in 2011 as part of 
the instruction of using LASECD. 

The third research question: “How do students perceive their bilingualized dictionaries?” was 
measured through 9 items (Question 19-27) in the questionnaire and the results are presented 
in Table 4. 


Table 4. Perceptions of LASECD (Response frequencies in percentages) 


Item 

Statement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19 

The layout of LASECD is designed properly. 

11.6 

51.7 

34.7 

1.4 

0.7 

20 

The amount of vocabulary in LASECD is sufficient. 

15.6 

50.3 

29.9 

3.4 

0.7 

21 

LASECD provides sufficient user guidance. 

13.7 

57.5 

26.7 

2.1 

0 

22 

LASECD provides sufficient grammar exercises to 
familiarize users with this dictionary. 

9.7 

44.1 

39.3 

6.9 

0 

23 

The picture dictionary of LASECD is interesting. 

8.2 

34.7 

43.5 

12.9 

0.7 

24 

The experience of using LASECD is enjoyable. 

10.2 

38.8 

42.9 

8.2 

0 

25 

The LASECD contents suffice my current needs. 

13.6 

52.4 

30.6 

3.4 

0 

26 

LASECD defines words clearly. 

15.6 

49 

33.3 

2 

0 

27 

I can easily search an entry in LASECD. 

15.6 

45.6 

35.4 

3.4 

0 


(l=strongly agree; 2=agree; 3=somewhat agree; 4=disagree; 5=strongly disagree) 


As Table 4 suggests, merely 2% or so of the respondents (strongly) disagreed with the layout 
of LASECD, while approximately nine tenths of the participants (95.9% and 97.9%) responded 
positively towards the dictionary contents including its amount of vocabulary and user guide. 
As for grammar exercises, 93.1% of the students (9.7% strongly agreed, 44.1% agreed, and 
39.3% somewhat agreed) reported their agreement with the importance of the workbook in the 
learner’s handbook in assisting their familiarity with LASECD. In terms of the picture 
dictionary in item 23, a slightly lower percentage (i.e. 86.4%) here might respond to the second 
least frequent information looked up in LASECD as shown above in Table 3. Whether or not 
the picture dictionary is interesting, this finding may suggest that teachers can refer students to 
this picture dictionary when the topics in the textbooks are relevant to it such as body parts, 
action verbs, foods, musical instruments, sounds, directions, sports, and so on. After all, 
through careful selection by the publisher, the vocabulary words in the picture dictionary must 
be high frequency words used in real life, and can be learned systematically and collectively. 
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As Schmitt (2000) suggests, learners use visual images to create a strong connections with a 
word and its meaning to strengthen their memory of the word. In this view, the picture 
dictionary in LASECD can be a starting point and a likely role model for students to make 
individualized picture dictionaries through drawing and taking notes in their own glossary. The 
findings also indicate that more than 90% of the respondents claimed enjoyable experiences 
using LASECD. Furthermore, 96.6%, 98%, and 96.6% of the respondents agreed that the 
contents of LASECD can satisfy their current needs, and provide them with clear definitions 
of words as well as easy identification of an entry. 

In response to the third research question, the results of the student questionnaire demonstrated 
that these comparatively low achievement students responded favorably to LASECD overall. 
Not only might such perceptions establish grounds for the students’ future consistent use of 
LASECD but also indicate that LASECD has achieved user-friendliness to some extent to this 
group of students. 

The fourth research question: “How do students perceive the helpfulness of using bilingualized 
dictionaries in learning English?” was answered through an open-ended question (item 28). 
Based on their experience, the respondents were told to include as much information as they 
thought necessary to answer the question: “How does LASECD help you learn English?” The 
findings are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5. Comments on the Helpfulness of LASECD in Learning English 


Item 

Responses 

Number of responses 

28 

Positive comments: 



Overall word information 

22 


Related to word information 



Usages 

13 


Synonyms 

5 


Pronunciation 

4 


Example sentences 

2 


Extended learning 

19 


Longer retention of words 

15 


Clear definitions 

13 


English definitions 

12 


Chinese equivalents 

7 


Amount of vocabulary 

7 


Easy to search an entry 

6 


Pictures in the dictionary 

2 


High frequency words 

1 


Useful when there aren’t any electronic dictionaries 

1 

28 

Other comments: 



Not helpful 

12 


Demotivation for using LASECD 

1 


Not portable 

1 
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In Table 5, most of the comments were made on overall word infonnation in LASECD. For 
example, one student reported ‘I think information is more detailed in LASECD than in my 
pocket electronic dictionary. I can easily find out complete information, such as thesaurus, 
opposite words, past tense, etc. This dictionary helps me a lot!’ Related to word information, 
some students mentioned specific aspects of word knowledge in response to the question, such 
as usages (N=13), synonyms (N=5), pronunciation (N=2), and example sentences (N=2). In 
addition, some students confirmed their extended learning. For example, one of them reported 
that “I can learn much more when I use the dictionary because there is always other infonnation 
I didn’t expected to learn.” Another student stated that “one English word can bring about many 
phrasal verbs and usages to help me learn more. Good!” In tenns of longer retention of words, 
some students commented on this advantage of using dictionaries in paper form to leam 
English. As one of them reported, “... looking up English words in the paper dictionary can 
enhance my memory of them.” Another student reported, “Using the bilingualized dictionary 
and taking notes in my glossary is the best way to memorize new words. Besides, word 
information is full and rich.” 13 comments were made on the explicitness of definitions 
provided in LASECD. 12 comments were concerned with the helpfulness of English definitions 
of words in learning English, such as “I can learn how to explain a word in English,” “There 
are no perfect Chinese translations of English words. So I want to know how to define a word 
in English,” and “English definitions help me better understand example sentences, synonyms 
and opposite words.” Other opinions were also proposed regarding Chinese equivalents, the 
sufficient amount of vocabulary in LASECD, search of an entry with ease, colored pictures, 
and commonly-used words in the questionnaire. However, a number of students made quite 
different comments on the helpfulness of using LASECD in English learning. 

Most of their comments presented the tendency stating that instead of using LASECD they 
chose to use electronic dictionaries, including pocket electronic dictionary and internet 
dictionary, when looking up English words. Therefore, they reported that they did not benefit 
much from this reference book. Furthermore, one student mentioned the issue of portability of 
paper dictionaries. Limited convenience of paper dictionaries has been reported in many studies 
(e.g. Ryu 2006). This finding is not unexpected at all here. Overall, the majority of the 
comments generated from item 28 shed light onto the effectiveness of using LASECD in 
learning English in the present study. The students were aware of the extent to which their 
dictionary use could assist them in learning English words. All in all, L2 can only be acquired 
through learners’ own efforts. As long as they would like to involve themselves in this learning 
task, they could gain a great deal from this language learning resource. 

Lastly, item 29,“Do you think it is necessary to leam how to use LASECD correctly before you 
start to use it?” was used to elicit some ideas from students concerning the necessity of advance 
training or exercises in dictionary use to find the answer to the fifth research question: “How 
do students perceive the instruction of dictionary use?” 104 students checked “yes,” 18 students 
checked “no,” and 25 chose not to comment. Among these 122 respondents who checked the 
box, quite a few students stated their reasons in the questionnaires. Most of their responses 
demonstrated the importance of such guidance given in the beginning of their journey of using 
dictionaries. For example, dictionary users need to know English words are listed 
alphabetically in the dictionary, what symbols like [U] and [T] or abbreviations like BrE and 
phr v stand for, why some words are printed in bold colors or highlighted, and so on. 

Such knowledge can assist users in quick searches of English words and interpreting and 
identifying information correctly when they look up words in the dictionary. Even though 
almost 83% of the respondents confirmed the importance of advance dictionary use training, a 
few students disagreed with this kind of dictionary use training, and stated that “I already know 
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how to use the dictionary,” “we should learn how to use the dictionary on our own rather than 
learn it in class,” and “we don’t need to learn it particularly.” In response to item 29, the 
majority of written comments present the overall outlook towards instruction in dictionary use 
as useful, helpful, and indispensable. 


Conclusion 

The present study examined the dicionary use of comparatively low achievement university 
students in the research context. In accordance with their English proficiency, LASECD was 
selected and used in the Level II English Course to help students arrive at better English 
vocabulary learning in the academic year 2011-12. English teachers guided their students in 
using this dictionary in the beginning of the fall semester. Students then became familiar with 
dictionary use through completing learning activities, exercises, and assignments in their 
English classes. After eight months of dictionary use (four months in semester one and semester 
two), the questionnaires were distributed to 147 students to generate their opinions of using 
LASECD and their perceptions towards this dictionary and its helpfulness in learning English. 

The overall results of this survey suggest that these comparatively low achievement students 
could benefit from LASECD in learning English and started to build up the habit of dictionary 
use when looking up English words. Although less than 40% of the students would use it at 
home, the results suggest that 76.4% of these LASECD users found this dictionary helpful in 
studying English. It is a given fact that when users gain positive experience and hold positive 
inclinations towards this reference, they will be more likely to maintain their user habits and 
consequently expand their bank of English vocabulary. Thus, students’ views on LASECD 
might correspond to their preferred style of vocabulary learning, which may provide 
implications for subsequent course design. 

In this research, we can see that Chinese equivalents are the most frequently looked up 
information in the dictionary. As far as this group of students is concerned, perhaps it is not 
necessary to forbid learners at this low English proficiency level from looking up Chinese 
equivalents of unknown or unfamiliar English words. Rather, teachers can try to transfer 
students’ attention to word infonnation interpreted in the target language (i.e. English 
definitions), and guide them to employ definitions through making reference to example 
sentences suggested in dictionaries or creating new, correct sentences. As Baxter (1980, p. 334) 
argues, “(L2) definition is an alternative to the use of lexical items.” Being able to define words 
in English can not only heighten students’ confidence in using the language but also enhance 
their holistic understanding of new vocabulary. Hunt (2009) also suggests that consulting both 
LI and L2 infonnation might lead to students’ better retention of word knowledge than gaining 
access only to LI information. When learning a new word this way, students might process 
information more deeply and are likely to remember it. This benefit can counterbalance the 
time necessary for consulting words in book dictionaries. 

Despite the strengths of the LASECD, the publisher might take into consideration student need 
for training sessions and exercises before theyindependent dictionary use. Such guidance can 
be arranged at the initial stage of the English course in order to help those who have not 
understood the correct concept of word information, who have yet acquired correct knowledge 
of dictionary use, and who have never been aware of this vocabulary learning strategy. In 
addition to teachers’ instruction and the learner’s handbook which has been compiled in 
LASECD, there are other possibilities for making this reference book more user-friendly and 
convenient. For example, a teacher’s book can be designed to provide instructors with 
suggestions for dictionary use activities or classroom assessment to make sure whether or not 
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students have learned how to use LASECD accurately and efficiently. Professional guidance 
and useful exercises are both necessary for boosting students’ understanding of how LASECD 
can help them learn English. As Hartmann (1991, p. 9) suggests, “it is not enough just to 
recommend dictionaries to our students. To help them reap the benefits of good dictionaries, 
they need to be taught explicitly how to use them.” Both publishers and instructors can benefit 
by considering the relation between dictionary use, classroom vocabulary behavior, and 
students’ success in finding words to meet their communicative needs among low level English 
learners as dictionary users. 
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Appendix A: Contents of LASECD (one page taken from the dictionary) 
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mobster /‘mobst»; 'mobsta/ n [C] especially ?uages that are spoken now such as French 

4/nf a member of a criminal group [£31] S someone or something which people want moderation ^muda'refan, .mDda'rci/jn . 1 n or German, studied as a subject at school or 

lE&ESffill. Bfc. Ji»! to copy because they are successful orhave 1 in moderation if you do something in mod- university [^3 

mock 1 /mok; mok/ v [I.T? to try to make some good qualities tV »Tq. +for This approach erahon, you do not do it too much *modest /'madisl; 'modist/ apj 1 appro*,mg 

one seem stupid, for example by copying maysenre as a model (=be used as a model) 15*6’ He drinks only In moderation. IeR someone who Is modest does not talk in a 
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Appendix B: Chinese-version of the Questionnaire 
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